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Biafra aid flights 
mystery 


Roger Moody writes: The last three 
weeks has seen a series of allegations 
and counter-allegations, fact and 
counter-fact, over relief to Biafra, 
which must make most people despair 
at ever learning what is really going 
on. 


The process started on July 6 when 
British Foreign Secretary Michael 
Stewart announced that “total agree- 
ment” had been reached over the 
resumption of aid flights to Biafra 
between the International Red Cross 
(IRC) and the British and Federal 
governments. Later the IRC retorted 
that no agreement could be arrived 
at unless Biafra were party to it. 


At this stage it was widely believed 
that IRC President Marcel Naville 
would try to negotiate with General 
Ojukwu himself, after his Lagos talks 
in mid-July. 

On July 10, however, Naville told 
reporters he had no intention of 
going to Biafra. United States’ 
sources cited Hermann, Middelkoop 
and Colonel Wichmann, both Joint 
Church Aid officials, as negotiators on 
daylight flights with Biafra. (Clear- 
ing House Bulletin on Nigeria/Biafra, 
USA, July 11.) 

After his talks with General Gowon 
on July 13, Naville was said to be 
“ pleased” with the outcome (The 
Times, July 14), including the Federal 
agreement to one IRC relief operation 
into Biafra without Federal inspec- 
tion, probably from Cotonou, 
Dahomey. 


Red Cross flights 


Yet two days later, Naville left Lagos 
for Geneva without winning “any 
Significant concession”, according to 
the Financial Times (July 16), and 
there was no indication that the IRC 
relief operation — designed mainly 
to replenish the stores of Red Cross 
workers in Biafra—would take place. 
On July 17, however, Naville was 
again quoted as saying his visit to 
Lagos had achieved “ certain results ” 
and that there was a ‘good chance 
—though not a certainty that the 
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relief action could be resumed in 
due course” (The Times, July 17). 


By the end of last week, hopes for 
the single IRC relief operation pro- 
mised by the Federal government had 
almost vanished—especially when 
Ojukwu allegedly stipulated that the 
planes should not land on Federal 
territory even on the return journey. 
Nonetheless, last Monday, July 28, 
The Times Geneva correspondent 
suggested that the flights were “ im- 
minent ’—and, even more optimisti- 
cally, that Naville was now flying to 
Algiers to assist the Organisation of 
African Unity in “a new attempt” 
to obtain agreement on daylight 
flights by the Red Cross. “This 
course”’, according to The Times, 
“was decided on by Mr Naville and 
General Gowon, during their talks in 
Lagos earlier this month.” 


Joint Church Aid 


Two weeks ago, in a press interview 
in Geneva (The Times, July 17) 
Naville had also claimed that the food 
situation in Biafra was “not yet 
alarming”. But this was in striking 
contrast to the prediction by Pro- 
fessor Freymond, acting head of the 
IRC in early July, that “ hundreds of 
thousands of civilians ” would die “ in 
the next few days” if the IRC relief 
operations were not resumed. 


Naville’s optimism was partly due to 
evidence that Joint Church Aid 
flights into Biafra had continued over 
the last four weeks. But it does not 
square with the prediction by leading 
Joint Church Aid (JCA) official 
Pastor Viggo Mollerup, quoted in the 
Toronto Globe and Mail (July 10), 
that “it’s only a matter of days, or 
a maximum of a very few weeks, 
before the rate of starvation in Biafra 
is the same as in July and August 
last year.” (That is, 6,000 or more per 
day.) 

At the end of last week, another JCA 
official, Dr Hermann Middelkoop, 
announced that the death-rate in 
Biafra had already “risen alarm- 


ingly” and that there was no more 
protein left in the country (JCA 
Geneva, July 18). 


One tends to believe JCA rather than 
the IRC, if only because JCA officials 
have always been better appraised of 
the situation in Biafra than their 
more junior partners in the Red 
Cross. But there is now doubt even 
about JCA’s real role in the current 
crisis. 5 

The widespread assumption (viz 
Daily Telegraph, July 10; The Times, 
July 18) is that JCA relief planes 
from Sao Tome into Uli are con- 
tinuing at the rate of five or six a 
night—or at the most seven flights 
per night—carrying no more than 
400 tons total per week. 


Nevertheless, on July 15, the 
Financial Times special correspon- 
dent, quoted Pastor Mollerup as 
claiming that JCA makes “ between 
17 and 18 flights a night into Biafra ” 
—almost as many as two months 
ago. 

Even more remarkably, a statement 
‘issued hy Markpress (Geneva, July 
27) quoted Father Declan Dorr, secre- 
tary to Bishop Joseph Whelan of 
Owerri, as saying that Caritas had 
flown in no less than 320 tons a 
night, and that, if this were main- 
tained, “full scale relief will be 
restored within the next ten days”. 


Complacency 


This is a most extraordinary state- 
ment. If it were true, ‘it would 
certainly account for the IRC’s 
remarkable complacency in recent 
weeks. There would also be some 
purpose in JCA keeping its real 
flight record secret—to avoid increas- 


British planes move German deserters 


Widespread demonstrations against 
British Consulates and British offices 
—especially those of BEA—are 
planned in West Germany in protest 
against the use of a British charter 
plane to fly deserters from the West 
German armed forces from West 
Berlin to West Germany. 

On Sunday a plane chartered from 
Midland Airways flew seven deserters 
from West Berlin to Lubeck, where 
they were handed over to the author- 
ities. 

Two of the seven had to be carried 
into the planes after they had sat 
down on the tarmac. Plans by the 
Extra Parliamentary Opposition to 


blockade the airport were foiled by 
flying the prisoners a day earlier. The 
civil airlines serving the city were un- 
willing to take them. 


It had been intended to include in 
the cargo three draft refugees. Every 
year about 5,000 young West 
Germans go to West Berlin to avoid 
serving with the armed forces. This 
is in addition to the many thousands 
of CO applicants—last year 11,952 
men applied for exemption, includ- 
ing 3,495 already in the army. In 
about 80 per cent of cases the exemp- 
tions are granted 


West Berlin is demilitarised by the 


four powers agreement; this means 
that there is no military service for 
West Berliners, and it has been taken 
as meaning that this applies to West 
Germans who come there. 


It appears that the Western Allies 
intervened to stop the deportation of 
the three draft refugees, which would 
have been a bit too blatant a defiance 
of demilitarisation (though less 
blatant than that by which the East 
German Army regularly parades 
around East Berlin). However in doing 
so they have made it even harder to 
justify their decision to collaborate 
in the deportation of the deserters. 


Redbridge 
squatters 
Victory 
p4 


ONE SHILLING 


ing harassment at Uli from an em- 
barrassed and angered Federal 
regime. 


At the time of the “crisis” over 
stoppage of Red Cross relief to Biafra, 
I was told by a Caritas worker that 
the situation was almost bound to 
return to normal in the near future. 
The Federal government is more 
dependant on Catholic and other 
Church aid than on Red Cross assist- 
ance in its own territory, while the 
worker doubted that Federal air 
poe could ever effectively stop 
relief. 


The current rate of harassment at 
Uli—if Federal statements are to be 
believed—has increased significantly. 
According to the Observer (July 13 
and July 20) Federal airforces claim 
to have shot down “ at least five air- 
craft making night flights’ in the 
previous fortnight. 


Federal tactics 


But Joint Church Aid have not 
admitted any losses themselves over 
this period, and the obvious conclu- 
sion to be drawn is either that the 
Federal government %s vaunting an 
airpower it does not possess (a view 
echoed a fortnight ago by a Caritas 
Vatican official) or else that the 
destroyed planes were arm-carriers. 


If this is the case it indicates a con- 
siderable change of Federal strategy. 
Until very recently, the only planes 
known to have been destroyed at 
Uli belonged to the aid agencies. 
Could it be that the Federal govern- 
ment tacitly recognises Joint 
Church Aid’s ‘illegal entry into Biafra 
in “exchange” partly for continued 
assistance to its own civilians, and 
partly to maintain the spotlight of 
world publicity on its demands for 
recognition of its sovereignty from the 
Biafran regime? 

It is conceivable. But most of the 
evidence coming out of Biafra does 
indicate a drastic worsening in the 
health of civilians, and a decrease in 
relief work. Last week, the Secretary- 
Treasurer of JCA, Edward McKinney, 
stated that “stations which had fed 
aS many as two and a half million 
people had shut their doors for lack 
of supplies, unable to serve even the 
thinnest gruel”. 


Referring to the need for immediate 
resumption of daylight flights, 
McKinney said, ‘“‘this action .. . cannot 
come a minute too soon if the an- 
guished whimpers of thousands upon 
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OVERCOME BY FILM GIANTS 


ora 


John 
Arden’s 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


I have ever been partial to a 
well-made epic film filled with vast 
landscapes, variety of peoples and 
environment, heroic action, laconic 
rhetoric, and all the rest. 


Had it proved possible for me to 
write film-scripts, such are the films 
I would have preferred to have 
worked on. Such, also, are the films 
which both cost and achieve enormous 
quantities of money. Such therefore 
are the films concerning which money 
must talk in a more certain voice than 
that of the writer. 


That, of course, is why I have not 
cared to have much to do with them. 


If I have a story to tell, I like to tell 
it in my own way and not in that of 
the stock market. 


A few months ago I had a conversa- 
tion with the producer of films of this 
kind. He was endeavouring to 
persuade me to work for him. 


Being uncertain of my own moral 
courage in the face of a rich meal 
and the temptations of the subject to 
be dramatised (which did attract me) 
I took care to bring with me to the 
conversation a fellow-writer of noted 
radicalism and protruding conscience 
He would keep me on the right 
ines. 


Epic crews 


She tackled the producer directly, 
demanding of him exactly what good 
purpose was served by epic films in 
our Western society. He could think 
of none—save -that the public must 
enjoy them or else they would not 
pay so highly to see them. 

(In an earlier age he would have said 
that his work instructed men towards 
virtue and away from vice: which 
might have been hypocritical, but 
would at least have provided a base 
for argument.) 1 
“What about Ireland?” said she, 


being Irish. “ The country is crammed 
with the crews of your films upon 
location. Tell me what good they are 
doing to the Irish?” 


He had clearly not thought of this 
aspect of the problem at all—as in- 
deed neither had I. Hé made a claim, 
however, that much money would be 
brought into Ireland by the sojourn 
of his actors and technicians. The 
hotels and shops would benefit, and 
the peasantry receive employment 
(as extras) and compensation (for 
the use of their lands). 


Since then I have been living in a part 
of Ireland only recently abandoned 
by this very producer. My wife and 
I met a girl who. is working to im- 
prove the conditions of the Itinerant 
population of County Galway, who 
suffer the contempt and neglect of 
the settled inhabitants much as do 
the Gypsies in England. 


The girl suggested that we make a 
small documentary film of the 
Itinerants, for the Itinerants, which 
could be shown at public meetings, 
ete, and attract support for their 
cause from people whose sympathy 
was as yet uninformed by accurate 
knowledge. The film would be paid 
for by us, but would belong uncon- 
ditionally to the Itinerants. 


We reckoned we could just afford to 
make it. But we didn’t. Why not? 
Because, though many were keen to 
be filmed, others had worked last 
year as extras on the Epic, had 
received such and such a wage, and 
had observed money flowing from the 
bottomless coffers of United Artists 
left right and centre all over the bog 
to no apparent purpose. 


Money for who? 


They just could not believe that we 
could be involved in film-making of 
any sort without a similar capacity 
for largesse. The film, they thought, 
must in some way be bound to make 
money for us. Therefore they should 
be paid. 


That a film (or any other “work of 
art’) could be made for a purpose, 
that this purpose could be contained 
within the film itself and be closely 
related to the very act of making it, 
was incomprehensible to them. 


A film is, of course, only one of 
many ways of passing on information 
about something. Surely such a 
simple activity can 'take place with- 
out setting afoot a whole new process 
of colonial exploitation? 
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TOM DE BAGGIO on the CBW bomb race 


BIOLOGICAL WORLD-KILLERS 


Chemical and Biological Warfare: 

America’s Hidden Arsenal, by 
Seymour Hersh (MacGibbon and 
Kee, 55s.) 


The chemical and biological weapons 
race has quietly got underway. 
Seymour Hersh warns that it is per- 
haps too late to force major world 
governments to halt the dangerous 
and deadly contest. Hersh writes: 


“ Biological and chemical weapons 
are operationally effective in the 
United States today, and there is 
every reason to believe America’s 
allies will soon have similar .. . 
capabilities.” 
If the atomic arms race was enough 
to set your teeth on edge, the bio- 
logical bomb race is liable to send 
more than a chill up your spine. In 
its present state, BW attack detection 
is impossible. Complicating the matter 
is the inexpensive ease with which 


even mini-nations, can produce a 


world-killing arsenal—-and with 
lightning speed. 
It’s hardly surprising to find a 


nervous uncertainty among the men 
who labour in secrecy, devising ever 
more deadly germ weapons. Re- 
searchers behind the electrically- 
charged fence at the Suffield, Canada, 
CBW installation admitted privately 
to a reporter their belief that the 
sudden appearance in the 1950s of a 
world-wide “ Asian ” flu epidemic was 
attributable to “a deliberate try-out 
by some nation of the effectiveness of 
bacterial attack.” ' 


Their jitters are justified. Close to a 
dozen countries including the US, the 
Soviet Union, England and Canada 
reportedly have’ the goods. NATO 
nations have received missiles which 
have biological warhead capabilities. 
Where the BW warheads are is a 
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closely guarded military secret, but 
the White House has admitted ship- 
ping CBW materials to West 
Germany. 


Chemical, agents are also known to 
have been shipped to Formosa. 
Spanish and Nationalist Chinese mili- 
tary personnel have been provided 
valuable on-the-job training at 
American biological warfare labora- 
tories. As well, they have received 
specialised training in how to use 
CBW munitions. 


A close working bond links Canadian, 
English and American secret CBW 
research “ particularly in the areas of 
biological research,’ Hersh claims. 
Adding to the dangerous spread, the 
United States has top-secret CBW 
testing stations outside the country. 
Two of these are located in Panama 
and Greenland. 


‘Defensive’ use 


Most countries who admit CBW prep- 
arations describe them as “ defen- 
sive.” Sweden, for instance, has,been 
a world-leader in “ defensive ” precau- 
tions, which include an automatic 
nerve gas alarm system and a stock- 
pile of 1.7 million gas masks. But 
with all such “defensive” prepara- 
tions there seems to go a curious 
offensive parallel as well. 


A Swedish medical researcher dis- 
closed his experimentations with a 
chemical so powerful it could brain- 
wash a nation’s population in hours. 
What defensive use that has, he did 
not say. Swedish civil defence 
manuals also make mention of deadly 
“F” agents, unknown to US officials, 
and apparently a development of 
Swedish chemical labs. 


From defence, to retaliation, to offen- 
sive assault— the rationalistic hops 
are short and easy. The US has 
already made them. Writes Hersh: 
“The change in policy was simple 
enough: After 1956 the military 


was free to wage chemical and 
biological warfare on a first-strike 
basis during conventional warfare.” 


The Army Field Manual 27-10, Law 
of Land Warfare, has dropped its 
reference to CBW use “‘ against enemy 
personnel only in retaliation.” The 
US has carefully never made any 
binding international commitments 
not to use CBW, and both the Penta- 
gon and the State Department have 
in the past effectively gutted Con- 
gressional resolutions designed to 
assure the world that the US has no 
first-strike policy. 

Outside the Pentagon — with the ex- 
ception of a small claque in the State 
Department — ‘there is little or no 
official discussion of CBW agents, in 
warfare. The dangers of this lack of 
interest are large and ominous. Says 
Hersh: 


“ Civilian checks on the CBW pro- . 


gramme are weak. ... There has 
been no major inter-department 
government review of the CBW 
programme since the Kennedy 
Administration took office in 1961; 
the big increases in spending be- 
tween 1961 and 1963 were approved 
by White House budget advisers 
with no questions asked. 


“Dozens of interviews with past and 
present Pentagon and Administra- 
tion officials produced little 
evidence that any really serious 
thinking about strategic, political 
or moral implications of CBW had 
been conducted in the Defence 
Department or anywhere else; in 
fact many of the top planners who 
were interviewed had _ little or 
nothing to do with CBW and con- 
ceded that they never were able to 
understand why the government 
was proceeding with large-scale 
programmes.” 


The most exotic and hidden of these 
programmes 
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The tragic saga 
of the American 


anti-war 


movement 
ALAN SOPHRIN 


Don’t think we agree with Alan 
Sophrin’s fatalistic story of the 
American anti-war movement. But 
he’s in the situation, we’re not. 
We'd like to hear from other US 
readers whether they think he’s 
right. — Eds. 


The saga of the American anti-war 
movement began in 1965 when our 
President sent us into war in Viet- 
nam. The people in the saga are the 
members of my generation who knew 
the President was wrong. It is a saga 
in three parts. The first is idealistic 
dissent, the second is disillusion, and 
the third is bleak despair. 


Mine is the generation too old to be 
drafted and far too deeply trapped in 
the maze of habits, attitudes, and 
obligations of the American middle 
class to join the revolution—if we 
could find it. So we set out to stop 
the war the same Way we had set 
out to achieve every goal we have 
ever sought in our lives—with truth 
and energy. 


We were taught when we were very 
young that there is only one right way 
to get anything done. The American 
(Pa The way of good honest hard 
work. 


So for about two years we marched 
out of our front doors and down the 
streets with hope in our hearts, 
purpose in our steps, and righteous 
optimism in our eyes. This war was 
one of those not infrequent aberra- 
tions which the weaknesses in man 
produce, but fortunately, it was a 
relatively small mistake. All we had 
to do was go forth and let America 
know that it had in fact made an 


error. Once we got our message 
across, America would set things 
right. 


We look back on our naivete with a 
feeling of sad and grim amusement. 
We were tragically funny. How 
purposeful we were. How dedicated, 
how eager, and how proudly hopeful. 
We carried signs, we made speeches, 
we wrote letters, we knocked on 
doors, and we electioneered. 


In fact, we did all the things we had 
done all our lives to collect money for 
a good cause, or to get our man 
elected, or to change the location of 
a traffic signal. In our defence, we can 
say only two things. It was the only 
way we knew. And it had worked 
before. 


The second stage of the saga, the dis- 
illusion, is strangely insidious disillu- 


sion because we did not suffer a clear 
defeat. We set out to end the war, and 
now the war may be ending. But the 
cold, hard, and disillusioning truth is 
that we did not end it. We are not the 
cause of the beginning of the end of 
the war in Vietnam. The cause is 
found instead in the _ resilient 
strength of the fighting arm of the 
South Vietnamese National Liberation 
Front (Viet Cong) and the Army of 
North Vietnam. 


Even more disillusioning is the realis- 
ation that our net effect was less than 
zero. We did more harm than good. 
By providing the President with a 
domestic target, we did not shorten 
the war, we lengthened it. For the few 


years that we raised our voices, how- 
ever politely, against the war, the 
President was able to point to us and 
say: Look at them, they are the 
reason we are not winning. While we 
were audible and visible, the Presi- 
dent and the Generals could blame 
us. 


This was bad enough, but it was not 
all. We had another prolonging effect 
on the war, more subtle, but just as 
effective. When we stood up and said 
Stop the War, we had ‘to give reasons. 
So we said it was foolish, insane, and 
criminal. We were right, but once we 
said those things, we put the Presi- 
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Two poems by 
Jacques Prevert 


(translated by 
Geoffrey Minish) 


THE WAY IT GOES 


In a dozen mansions whose price was 
a dozen mouthfuls of bread 
a dozen men are sobbing with hate 


in a dozen bathrooms 


They have received the bad cable 
the bad news from the bad country 


Out there a coolie 


standing upright in his paddyfield 
has scornfully thrown heavenward 


a handful of rice. 


SOMEBODY 


A man comes out of his house 
It is very early in the morning 


The man is sad 


You can tell just by looking 


Suddenly he spots an old World Directory 


In a garbage can 


Time hangs heavy when you’re sad 

So the man picks up the Directory 

Gives it a bit of a shake and mechanically turns the pages 
People don’t all get the same deal in life 

This sad man’s sadness is caused by his name 


Which is Kunt 

He goes on turning 
And turning the pages 
And he stops 

When he comes to K 


And he looks down the KU column 
And his face becomes more cheerful 


Nobody 


Absolutely nobody has the same name 
I’m the only Kunt in the world 


He murmurs 


And he tosses the book aside and dusts off his hands 
And goes proudly on his little man’s way. 
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‘Nerve gas Is transported trom 
Nancekuke’—official statement 


Kevin McGrath writes: The Ministry 
of Defence admitted on Friday that 
containers of nerve gas are periodi- 
eally transported by iorry from 
Nancekuke, in Cornwall, where the 
stuff is produced, to Porton Down 
CBW research establishment in Wilt- 
shire. 

The trips are made at least twice a 
year, with about a gallon at a time 
being involved. Suitably distributed 
this would be sufficient to kill many 
thousands of people. The type of 
nerve gas involved would of course 
determine the exact number. 


In order to reduce the likelihood of 
accidents as the gas is transported 
along West Country roads, the trips 
do not take place during bad weather 
or during the holiday season. Which 
may reassure some people. But the 
Ministry of Defence accepts that the 
risk of something going wrong 
remains. 


Fviction for 
20,000 
rent-strikers 


Roger Moody writes: Twenty 
thousand people face homelessness 
in the near future, for resisting rent 
increases which could well be illegal. 
They are Greater London Council 
(GLC) tenants—concentrated mostly 
in the East End. Most of them have 
been resisting rent rises by refusing 
to pay the increase for nearly a year. 
Last week, Horace Cutler, chairman 
of the GLC’s housing committee, told 
a deputation representing 3,000 
tenants, massed in protest outside 
County Hall, that he fully intended 
to serve eviction and possession 
orders. This, despite the fact that, at 
the meeting with the deputation, he 
was served with a High Court writ 
restraining him from further action. 
Legally, there seems no reason why 
the evictions cannot go ahead. This 
is because proceedings for possession 
of council dwellings do not come 
under the Rent Acts, and the Court 
is bound to grant possession to the 
Council. 

The fact that the GLC iis applying for 
possession order, rather than recov- 
ery of rent arrears, indicates that it 
may now fear it could lose a legal 
battle that has long been brewing. 
Previously, Horace Cutler had as- 
sured tenants that he only “ wanted 
the money”, and that in any case, 
there would be no evictions for non- 
payment of increases (as distinct 
from rent). 

In June, Ian Macdonald, a lawyer 
member of the United Tenants Action 
Committee (UTAC), asked GLC 
auditors to rule that rent increases 
were invalid—because notice was im- 
properly served. According to Mr 
Macdonald, before notice is legal 
under section 12 of the 1968 Prices 
and Incomes Act, tenants must be 
told of their right to terminate their 
tenancies, of the steps to be taken, 
and of the date by which they must 
act. The GLC issued three documents 
to its tenants last year—-but none of 
them conformed to the Prices and In- 
comes legislation. 

UTAC and the National Association 
of Tenants and Residents now insist 
that the Government restrain the 
GLC from rendering 20,000 people 
homeless. 


categorically that it could ever be 
absolutely safe,” admitted a Ministry 
spokesman on Friday. 


The carrier lorry is accompanied by 
another lorry loaded with scientists 
and decontamination equipment. 


West Germany and Japan 


But—if the Ministry of Defence are 
to be believed—“ No stocks of bio- 
logical or chemical warfare agents 
are maintained by the United States 
forces in this country and no weapons 
of this kind are carried over British 
territory by aircraft of the United 
States Air Force” (Parliamentary 
reply, June 25, 1969). 


This contrasts with the position in 
West Germany, where on Friday a 
Bonn government spokesman _indi- 
cated to the press, in reply to ques- 
tions, that biological and chemical 
weapons probably are stored in West 
Germany. 

The questions—both in Britain and 
West Germany—were just one echo 
of the revelation, following an acci- 
dent in which 24 Americans were 
injured on July 8, that nerve gas is 
stored by US forces in the occupied 
Japanese island of Okinawa. 


On Tuesday, July 22, the US Defence 
Department announced that it was 
removing the gas stocks from 
Okinawa. This didn’t stop 70 students 
storming the US Civil Administration 
in Okinawa, and pulling down and 
trampling an American flag. There 
have been massive protests elsewhere 
in Japan at the keeping of nerve gas 
in Okinawa. 


Geneva conference 


Meanwhile, some official efforts to 
reverse the drift towards biological 
Armageddon are being made. This 
Wednesday, July 30, the Geneva dis- 
armament conference was to discuss 
the draft convention banning biolo- 
gical weapons put forward by Britain. 


The important thing about this draft 
is that, unlike the Geneva Protocol on 
chemical warfare, it forbids signato- 
ries to engage in the outlawed form 
of warfare even in “self defence ’’, 
and forbids research into the produc- 
tion of biological weapons. It also 
accepts that anything like 100% 
reliable controls are unnattainable, 
but that a considerable measure of 
blind trust is essential. 


The trouble is that while Russia 
claims that the Geneva Protocol of 


1925 banning gas warfare should be 
sufficient (as a means of embarras- 
sing the US which, not content with 
having refused to sign it, offends 
against it in Vietnam), there ‘is no 
indication that America is in any wa 
inclined to sign the Geneva Protocol. 


When U Thant appealed at the open- 
ing of the Geneva disarmament con- 
ference on July 2 for governments 
to sign the Protocol and to reaffirm 
that it prohibits the use in war of all 
chemical and biological agents, the 
Nixon reply, in a message to the 
conference, was to completely ignore 
the suggestion, but to balance fine 
words about the need for an agree- 
ment to outlaw CBW with meaning- 
less demands for “reliable arms 
control” in this field. 


While both the great powers merely 
use the issue as a political football, 
there are small prospects for much 
progress. However, on the very same 
day that Nixon sent his grandilo- 
quent, but hollow, message to the 
Geneva conference, the Senate 
Armed Services Committee cut from 
the administration’s budget requests 
all funds for research in chemical 
and biological weapons. This came to 
$16 million out of a $2,000 million cut 
in a total arms budget of $21,900 
million. 
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A sixth Biafra aid ship 


Roger Moody writes: The sixth Joint 
Biafra Famine Appeal (Africa Con- 
cern) ship, taking supplies for Biafra 
to West Africa, will dock in Britain 
during August. It will load salt and 
high protein foods at Runcorn, 
Cheshire. 


At present another 25 tons of food 
are required for the ship, together 
with £4,000 to pay for Complan, which 
will be loaded in this country. If you 
can collect high protein foods (Com- 
plan and tins of meat and fish) you 
are asked to send them to: Biafra 
Appeal Store, Boys Brigade HQ, 
Ellesmere Hall, Sutherland Rd, Run- 
corn, from August 4 onwards. 


The supplies should only be Complan 
or high protein meat/fish, since the 
current airlift crisis rules out other 
forms of less vital food. If you intend 
to send a large amount, please 
notify Runcorn in advance. 


If you can collect and send money for 


the Complan still needed, please send 
to: Liverpool-Biafra Famine Appeal 
Fund, Guild of Undergraduates, 2 
Bedford St, Liverpool 7. 


If you wish to send money towards 
the airlift from Libreville, which is 
still continuing, please send to: 
Africa Concern (Libreville), _ 82 
Northumberland Rd, Dublin 4, Eire. 
If you want more information, or can 
help on the spot, please contact: 
Denise Pyle, Borrowdale, Carriage 
Drive, Frodsham, Cheshire. (Tel: 
09287 2385.) 


squatters’ 
victory at 
Redbridge 


After two days of negotiations with 
the East London Squatters, Redbridge 
Council has come up with terms that 
have been accepted by most of the 
squatters. 


Under these the Flemings and the 
MeNeills—the only two families in 
occupation—will be given their pick 
of the vacant due-for-ultimate-demo- 
lition houses. They will, in effect, 
become legal squatters, like Maggie 
O’Shannon in Notting Hill. 


The council also pledges itself to 
stop vandalising houses, and will 
have a fresh look at all its vacant 
houses in the next couple of weeks 
to see whether they are suitable for 
housing; any decision that houses are 
not suitable will have to be explained 
to the squatters, and justified to 
them. Houses that are suitable will be 
used for housing homeless families, 
in line with the circular issued by 
the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government (largely as a result of 
squatter activities). 


In return the squatters will have to 
vacate the houses: they have occu- 
pied, by Thursday July 31, and agree 
to take over no others in the borough. 
Should the council fail to keep its 
word—and this is only too reasonable 
a suspicion in view of the council’s 
record—it will be possible to move 
back once more, since the agreement 
will no longer stand. 


The terms are, ‘in fact, a very real 
victory for the squatters. Inevitably 
the decision to accept them is seen 
by some as a surrender, a betrayal 
and a defeat. The aims of the whole 
operation—to bring about a change 
in the council policy of wasting, and 
laying waste, houses that could be 
used for families in desperate need 
of them—get obscured by the desire 
to defy and humiliate a brutal local 
authority. 


If you’re genuinely interested in 
winning a struggle, you’ve got to be 
willing to help your antagonist save 
face. In the same way the necessity 
of holding firm on principles gets 
obscured by the emotional desire to 
hold on to territory. 


The trouble is that it looks very 
possible, as we go to press, that the 
group of assorted militants and 
dossers in one of the [ford houses 
will refuse the decision to accept the 
terms, and play right into the hands 
of Redbridge Council. 


The tragedy of that would be that 
it might destroy the hope that, freed 
from the humiliating evidence of 
their own incompetent brutality, and 
so of the need to prove that they 
had been right all along by sticking 
to their original policy, Redbridge 
Council would keep their word. 

And, while we see one way or the 
other, there is plenty of work for 
squatters in other boroughs. With the 
failure of Redbridge Council’s strong- 
arm approach, other councils who 
find themselves squatted may be 
prodded into useful action—as has 
already happened at Lewisham for 
example. Kevin McGratH 
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Arrests and jail for PD members 


from front eover 


with.” No suggestion that Bunting’s 
proposed counter-demonstrations 
should be banned. 


It was announced by the PD that a 
meeting would be held in Enniskillen 
in defiance of the ban, at 4 pm. About 
300 policemen and 50 _ pressmen, 
together with assorted Paisleyites, 
“looking tough in black leather 
jackets” (Irish Times, July 28), 
turned up. 


But by that time the PD had already 
been in action, with 14 members 
walking individually at ten minute 
intervals up to the town’s police 
barracks carrying placards. 


“ As each demonstrator walked down 
the deserted street, bordered by 
wasteland and watched only by a 
group of newspapermen, the gates of 
the barracks opened, two armoured 
Land Rovers charged out, emptied 
themselves of their quota of sixteen 
policemen, who picked up each 


demonstrator from the road and then 
dashed back inside the protection of 
the barracks.” (Sunday Independent, 
July 27). 


A fairly sparse march of protest was 
held instead of the promised meeting. 
This was greeted by Paisleyites with 
“a small armoury of rotten eggs and 
tomatoes, and singing The Sash” 
(Irish Times, July 28). There were 
some scuffles, and everyone ended up 
on some waste ground opposite the 
police station. 


At this point, the police moved in, 
herded the Paisleyites back into the 
town, and the PD members out into 
the country, where they held a meet- 
ing and decided to stage a sit-down. 


About 50 people, including middle- 
aged women moved into the road, 
and lay down to be carried away and 
put in the tenders. In all, 54 people 
were arrested during the sit-down, or 
outside the police barracks, and a 
special court was held that evening, 
inside the barracks. 


In this court the Resident Magistrate, 
Mr Thomas David McCrea Elliott, 
refused bail to 37 of the accused, who 
were charged either with obstruction, 
or with conduct likely to lead to a 
breach of the peace, or with disorder- 
ly behaviour. This means that all of 
them will be in the Crumlin Road 
jail in Belfast, without being con- 
victed of anything, until August 4. 


In a statement issued on Sunday, the 
People’s Democracy in Belfast said, 
“The overwhelming numbers of 
police in Enniskillen, the bullying 
conduct of the officers in charge, and 
the speed in which the special court 
was arranged, all indicates that the 
government had decided to seize the 
opportunity to arrest and jail as many 
members of the PD as possible. They 
probably felt encouraged by recent 
attacks on the PD by some people in 
the civil rights movement.” 


Meetings and demonstrations of 
protest at the jailings were held on 
Sunday and Monday in Belfast out- 
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thousands of dying children are not 
once again to haunt us, to the end of 
our days.” On the other hand, none of 
the JCA officials that I know of— 
indeed no-one at all—has been willing 
to give an estimate of the civilian 
death rate in Biafra at this very 
moment, 

Another factor which lends support 
to the “sheep in wolf’s clothing” 
image of the Federal government is 
the attitude of Red Cross plane crews 
at Cotonou. A fortnight ago, these 
men reportedly called on the IRC to 
“relinquish its control of the airlift” 
because of lack of progress in discus- 
sions between the IRC and the 
Federal government. 

According to Julian Mounter (The 
Times, July 19) the pilots believed 
that the Federal government would 
not shoot them down, “even if they 
flew without its agreement”, and 
that the shooting-down of the Red 
Cross plane on June 5 was “ solely a 
reprisal” against the Biafran air- 
raids of Count von Rosen. 


The pilots telegrammed Marcel 
Naville demanding that the airlift be 
handed over to “an independent 
organisation willing to fly with or 
without permission from the Federal 
government.” 

The pilots have threatened to go 
home unless flights are resumed very 
soon. (Their deadline falls this week.) 
One wonders, however, why the 
pilots do not make themselves avail- 
‘able to JCA flying from Sao Tome — 
especially as they use similar air- 
craft, including Stratofreighters, and 
the aircraft can presumably still be 
used (see Peace News, July 4). 


More contradictions 


But even here there is an element 
of doubt. On July 3 (according to 
Biafran Overseas Press Service) two 
US doctors, Omar Fareed and John 
Francis Catchpool, urged President 
Nixon to make available one more 
DC7 to fly in food and medicine to 
Biafra. They said the plane should 
be loaned to the French Red Cross 
(operating from Libreville) as the 
IRC “will not fly in relief for what- 
ever reasons they have ”. The implic- 
ation was not only that the IRC is 
being unnecessarily diplomatic over 
the whole business of relief, but that 
planes are at present in short supply. 


Considering the contradictions sur- 


rounding relief operations, it is 
scarcely surprising that the Nigerian 
and Biafran governments have so far 
completely failed to reach agreement 
on daylight flights. Nigeria still main- 
tains its precondition that all relief 
entering Biafra should be checked in 
Federal territory. Similarly, the 
Biafrans—having conceded Federal 
membership of international inspec- 
tion teams—insist that all relief 
flights ‘into Uli should avoid Federal 
airports. 


Hugh Fraser MP echoed Biafran 
fears that relief flights through 
Nigeria may be used as a cover for 
military operations, in the Commons 
debate on Nigeria/Biafra relief: last 
month. He said that “aircraft could 
be dressed up to look like Red Cross 
‘planes”” and maintained that there 
were at least three Sabena Dakotas 
(DC 8s) being fitted out with bomb 
racks and machine-guns to Ministry 
of Defence design, presumably for 
such an operation (The Times, July 


11). 


The only official way out of this im- 
passe seems to be the JCA proposal 
made on July 8, that both Nigeria 
and Biafra appoint inspectors to 
monitor relief cargoes, and that both 
appoint observers to accompany all 
relief flights to guarantee the in- 
violability of neutralised air corridors 
and to insure against their abuse by 
either side. Until this can be arranged 
there should be immediate safe con- 
duct of night relief flights. 


On July 10, Canada anounced that it 
was willing to supply neutral super- 
visors for inspection purposes, and 
Biafra welcomed the offer. So far 
no-one else has taken it up. 


Relief has become inextricably bound 
up with the basic competition he- 
tween Nigerian and Biafran concepts 
of sovereignty and security, which is 
at the root of this war. In the mean- 
time, if four million people are to be 
saved, relief agencies throughout the 
world must start and continue flying 
into Biafra at any cost. 


side the Crumlin Road jail where the 
prisoners are being held, and in a 
number of towns throughout Northern 
Treland. 


Sectarian violence 


One beneficial effect of the affair is 
that it could go a little way towards 
rebuilding some measure of unity in 
the civil rights movement. But at the 
same time there is the real danger of 
violence, which inevitably means 
sectarian violence. 

During the night following the special 
court, a van was burned in Ennis- 
killen. This followed a meeting of 
residents in a Catholic estate in the 
town, in the course of which a van 
was driven into the crowd, injuring 
a woman. 


On Sunday afternoon, after three 
people had been arrested in connec- 
tion with the van-burning, youths in 
the estate began putting up barri- 
cades. Under pressure from older 
residents they took them down. 


Barricades and ghetto rebellions have 
their inevitable glamour. Just how 
nasty sectarian violence really is was 
demonstrated early on Sada 
morning in Belfast, where a petrol 
bomb was thrown into the bedroom 
of an elderly Protestant woman living 
a mhedourtanuly Catholic Hooker 
reet. 


The woman, 71-year-old Mrs Eliza- 
beth Gilmore, has lived in the street 
since she was 23. She lives alone, and 
runs a small shop. Every year, from 
July 1 to July 14, she has flown a 
Union Jack from her house. In the 
last fortnight windows have been 
broken, and on one occasion, she 
says, some people broke into her 
house and threatened to kill her dog. 


During the meeting in Enniskillen 
before Saturday’s sit-down, PD man 
Fergus Woods attacked those who 
shouted abuse at a small group of 
watching Protestants: 


“Who really wants to drive a 
Protestant out of a houfe so that a 
Catholic can have it? Keep up the 
struggle, but don’t be misied. Don’t 
be led into a ghetto.” 
The trouble is that there are some 
people who would answer, “I do”, 
to Fergus Woods’ rhetorical question. 


Roll-call at the Capitol: 87 arrests 


Eighty-seven people were arrested in 
May and June, as they spoke out 
against the Vietnam war on the steps 
of the Capitol, Washington. 

The action took the form of reading 
out “in a spirit of mourning” the 
names of 37,000 American soldiers 
killed in Vietnam since the war 
began. The action was organised by A 
Quaker Action Group, the non-violent 
group in Philadelphia which sponsor- 
ed the famous Phoenix voyages to 
North and South Vietnam two and 
three years ago. 

Soon after Quaker Joan Nicholson 
began the reading on May 23, 
Capitol police arrested her and nine 
others, for “ unauthorised assembly ” 
and “illegal entry”. Five days later, 
eleven others took their place and 
continued reading. They too were 
arrested. 


The readings—and the arrests——con- 
tinued every Wednesday for the next 
three weeks. On June 19, thirty-two 
people were taken into custody. Five 
Democratic Congressmen who had 
joined them were not arrested— 
despite their insistence that they 
were an integral part of the group. 
Instead the police granted them 
: immunity” as “Federa} legisla- 
ors”, 


That day, Judge Harold Greene 
affirmed AQAG’s right to peaceful 
assembly at the Capitol. AQAG then 
decided to extend its protest to the 
“centre of the most powerful force 
for destruction in history”. And at 
the beginning of July, while groups 
continued to meet at the Capitol, 
another group began to “speak 
truth” to the 28,945 employees of 
the Pentagon. 


Some of those attending included 
government employees, and numbers 
averaged 70 people. On July 10, six 
people were once more arrested — for 
attempting to continue the reading 
in the Pentagon’s Concourse. They 
pleaded nolo contendere and are due 
to be sentenced on August 11. 


Hitherto, AQAG has based its prog- 
ramme on a series of moderate-size 
projects of considerable dramatic 
appeal. At the moment, iit is con- 
sidering ga 2% action in Latin 
America to its thirteen-man protest 
vigil against the use of American 
troops in Latin America. (This took 


PROJECTS «Roger Moody 


place in March at Fort Gulick, 
Panama.) 

It is also planning a Phoenix-type 
project, with an American sea-going 
crew, to break the USA’s economic 
blockade of Cuba. But there has been 
some criticism of this approach— 
limited as it is to a small number of 
concerns handled by a relatively few 
skilled and experienced people. 
Nonetheless, the Washington action 
may indicate a new departure—the 
point at which AQAG’s invaluable 
short-term project work develops 
into a true movement still founded on 
conscience, personal acts of courage, 
and the Quaker regard for truth, 
which has inspired AQAG since its 
formation in 1966. 

Already the May speak-out action has’ 
been emulated by hundreds of people 
in 28 cities, towns and villages in the 
USA. Co-operating groups include the 
Catholic Peace Fellowship, War 
Resisters’ League, and the Phila- 
delphia “ Resistance”. Last month, 
a small group of Americans also 
repeated the action outside the 
American embassy in London. 
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Refugees from Honduras head to- | 
wards the Guatemalan border to | 
get away from the fighting between | 


Honduran and Salvadorean forces. 


BEHIND THE 
‘FOOTBALL WAR’ 


“The first thing to remember about 
the so-called ‘football war’ now 
going on between the Central 
American republics of El Salvador 
and Honduras is that it is not about 
football but about poverty,” writes 
Hugo O’Shaughnessy in the Financial 
Times of July 16. 


But most of the British press has 
been happy—§insofar as it has 
noticed it at all— to treat it as comic 
relief to the moon landing. 
However, 2,500 people were killed in 
six days of fighting, according to some 
estimates. At present it looks as 
though a somewhat uneasy truce has 
been achieved, but there is still every 
possibility of fresh flare ups, and 
even of US intervention, direct or 
indirect, on the side of Honduras. 
A US battalion had been brought into 
readiness in the Panama Canal Zone 
last week. 


The obvious reaction of many to 
this war will be that this is just the 
sort of tragic absurdity that is inevi- 
tably brought about by the existence 
of independent national states— 
particularly midget-sized, and hence 
highly unstable, ones. An instability 
which could best be avoided by the 
development of a Central American 
regional federation out of the Com- 
mon Market. 


But a closer examination of the 
present conflict suggests that, para- 
doxically, it serves to vindicate the 
advantages of small independent 
states as opposed to larger units. 

One point to note is that, by United 
Kingdom standards, these are not 
“pocket states”. Honduras, with a 
population of about 23 million, is 
nearly as large as England. El 
Salvador has an area of just over 


8,000 sq miles, which makes it rather | 
bigger than Wales, and has a popula- | 


tion of 34 million. 

In these population statistics we can 
find one of the main causes of the 
war. About 350,000 Salvadoreans live 
in Honduras, attracted by the 
relative abundance of unused land. 


The relatively better educated and 


more business-minded Salvadoreans 
in Honduras’ have, _ predictably 
enough, caused some degree of 
resentment. 


Soccer punch-ups 


In recent months, about 14,000 
Salvadoreans have been forcibly 
repatriated, and a law has been passed 
limiting the right to own land to 
people of Honduran nationality. 
There are also allegations of attacks 
on Salvadorean immigrants, and so 
on. 


This is the context in which soccer 
punch-ups could serve to spark off, 
first, riots and, then, a war. 


It is unclear how the fighting deve- 
loped. Both sides blame each other, 
with Honduras accusing E] Salvador 
of unprovoked aggression and appeal- 
ing to the Organisation of American 
States (OAS) for assistance, and with 
El Salvador claiming ‘that it moved 
to pre-empt Honduran invasion in 
face of massing troops on~ the 
frontier. 


But the most important thing perhaps 
is not how ‘the war started, and which 
side was to blame, or even what part, 
if any, did the US United Fruit Com- 
pany play in the whole affair, but 
rather ‘the relative speed with which 
the war was halted. 


The population pressures involved, 
the anti-immigrant reaction of the 
Hondurans, and the pro-emigrant 
reaction of the Salvadoreans, need in 
no way have been diminished if the 
two states had been united in a 
federation. In faci, it seems highly 
likely that what you would have got in 
that case would have been a seces- 
sionist civil war. 


As it is, the independent existence of 
the two states is not in question, and 
the OAS — acting, so far as can be 
seen, in the way it is officially sup- 
posed to operate, for a change — has 
been able to move in observers. After 
three abortive ceasefires in as many 
days, the OAS has arranged one that 
looks like being observed. 


One effect that the war is likely to 
have is 'to sabotage the attempt to 
build a Central American Common 
Market. In fact, according to a Hon- 
duran trade union official, the disturb- 
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manufacture of internationally-out- 
lawed biological weapons. Research 
on exotic germs is carried on outside 
Washington in Frederick, Maryland, 
at the Fort Detrick installation. 


Manufacturing of BW agents is mainly 
carried out at the Army’s super-secret 
plant in north-central Arkansas, eight 
miles north of Pine Bluff. A huge 
14,000-acre operation dating back to 
1942, nearly two-thirds of all its 
activities deal with top-secret biolo- 
gical operations. 


A series of improvements amounting 
to an expenditure of millions of 
dollars has given the Pine Bluff 
facility the capability of producing as 
much as 100 gallons of BW agent 
every two days, a phenomenal task. 
However, it is not now necessary to 
produce anywhere near that much 
that quickly, since the American 
arsenal is full. 


Army favourites 


Research in this bizarre field, accord- 
ing to Hersh, centres around four 
groups of micro-organisms: plague 
and anthrax; rickettsial diseases, such 
as Q-fever and Rocky Mountain spot- 
ted fever; viral diseases, like yellow 
fever and encephalomyelitis; and 


anti-crop fungal diseases on the order 


of rice blast and potato blight. 


The Army’s six favourites are: 
tularemia, Venezuelan equine 
encephalomyelitis, Easter equine 


encephalomyelitis, brucellosis or “ un- 
dulant fever,” psittacosis and Q-fever. 
All these have in common a hardy 
virulence and meet one of the Penta- 
gon’s prime considerations for its 
best biological war agents: they are 
rarely spread from man to man. 


But the Pentagon research is not so 
single-minded that the advantages of 
rapidly-spreading diseases like plague 
are not quickly appreciated. The 
bubonic variety has apparently been 
ruled out by military specialists in 
favour of pneumonic plague, an 
especially deadly disease, killing 90 
to 100% of its victims. It was this 
disease which killed George Bacon, 
a senior scientist at the Porton Down 
research centre, in 1962. 


Such virulent, quickly spread diseases 
are terrifying even to some of the 
military, because they are so easily 
started, but almost impossible to con- 
trol or stop once the epidemic is 
underway. They would probably be 
used on an isolated stronghold such 
as an island, killing everyone and 
making it useless for an indefinite 
period. 

But Army researchers are hardly to 
be satisfied with run of the mill 
diseases. They are now working on 


techniques which will breed up to six 
resistance factors into a particular 
bacterial or viral agent: There are at 
least forty scientists at the Pentagon’s 
main research centre at Fort Detrick 
working on this problem at the 
moment. 


Secret testimony 


The US has also plunged ahead in 
the packaging of these deadly germs 
with typical American aplomb: wrap- 
ping them in plastic and freezing 
them. Called lyophilization, this recent 
break-through has greatly enlarged 
the potential kill capacity by condens- 
ing the chemical, cutting 75% of the 
water content, thereby increasing the 
potential lethal doses per pound by 
many times. Freezing and drying also 
aids in preservation and storage. 


The crucial period in biological war 
development passed unheralded in 
the US around 1952. It was at this 
time, according to testimony given 
behind locked Congressional doors, 
that the American decision ‘to move 
from research into manufacturing of 
BW agents was made. 


Since 1964, the US has had missile- 
delivery capability these weapons. 
The future promises the same grim, 
determined progress in this bizarre 
disease control in reverse. 


ances in Honduras which triggered 
the war were organised by “ American 
business interests” in an attempt to 
have this very effect. 


This suggestion is dismissed by The 
Times (July 16), and it seems clear 
that the American government is 
strongly in favour of the Common 
Market, which it sees as a stabilising 
development in the area and a means 
of preventing any left-wing regimes 
coming to power. 


United Fruit 


This does not, of course, rule out the 
possibility that there might on this 
matter be a clash of interests between 
the American government and firms 
such as United Fruit and Standard 
Fruit, who could well anticipate 
greater difficulty in controlling a 
larger unit. 


In this connection, it should be noted 
that while Honduras is a genuine 
banana republic, with its economy 
predominantly in the hands of United 
and Standard Fruit (“The pulse of 
nationalism seems to beat slowly in 
the Honduran capital’, writes Hugo 
O’Shaughnessy in his Financial Times 
article of July 17), the more develop- 
ed Salvadorean economy is mostly 
controlled ‘by Salvadoreans, that is, 
the ‘14 families ”’. 


The fact that, unlike all other Central 
American states, El] Salvador has no 
Caribbean coastline, has probably 
helped in keeping down American 
economic penetration. Moreover, 
bananas aren’t an important crop in 
El Salvador. 


But it is probably not necessary to 
look to some mysterious outside plot 
to explain the riots. (Which is not to 
minimise the importance of outside 
influences in the build-up towards 
war.) 


In the words of the Washington Post 
of July 26: “As former Ambassador 
to El Salvador, Murat Williams, has 
charged, the maintenance of over- 
sized American military missions in 
the two warring countries and the 
support long given by the United 
States to their military establish- 
ments, helped make 'the war possible. 


“There can ‘be no further justification 
of military programmes in Latin 
America which deflect the recipients 
— should one say the victims? — from 
their far more urgent needs of deve- 
lopment and peace.” 


The tragic 
saga of the 
US anti-war 
movement 
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dent in an impossible political posi- 
tion. 
Stopping the war. amounted, for him, 
to a politically suicidal admission that 
we were right. Stopping the war 
amounted to the President saying: I 
made a mistake and killed a few 
hundred thousand people. Sorry about 
that. And presidents do not admit 
such mistakes. 


Our disillusioning realisation was slow 
and uneven and unarticulated. It was 
as if one by one across the nation we 
silently realised the damaging futility 
of our crusade and one by one 
dropped out of the line of march. 
Now, for more or less two years, we 
have been watching from the sidelines 
as the war grinds to a finish—not 
because, as we spent so much time 
and energy explaining, it is foolish, 
criminal, and insane, but because it 
remains unwon. 


The final part of the saga-—the 
terrible bleak despair—is this: When 
it is all over, when the dead are all 
buried and the hurt are all healed, 
there will be nothing. There will be 
ho lesson learned. 


It is this unlearned lesson ‘that will 
so terribly compound the tragedy of 
Vietnam. Most of the American dead 
will have died innocently, not even 
remotely comprehending any view of 
themselves as agents of a crime. The 
terrible tragedy of their innocent 
deaths would be just a little less pain- 
ful if there were any reason—any 
reason at all—for their dying: if 
there were even a scintilla of good 
to come of it. If it would happen that 
we learn anything at all from Viet- 
nam, then we could at least say that 
their deaths were of some slight good 
to mankind. 


But we will learn nothing. The Presi- 
dent pontificates and decries violence 
at home while we continue killing in 
these last senseless months of a sense- 
less war in which we will keep on 
killing till the right political moment 
arrives for ‘the President to finally 
stop the killing. This will be the 
moment when stopping will bring the 
President the most political gain and 
the least political loss. 


At is not hard to predict the time of 
that moment. It will come close 
enough to the 1972 election for the 
President to be remembered as a 
peacemaker, and also close enough 
to that election to assure that events 
after the peace (such as South Viet- 
nam becoming a Communist State) 
will not deny the claimed victory. 


Then Vietnam will be forgotten. And 
the bleak despair of the terrible use- 
less waste of it, with nothing learned 
—nothing at all—is the final chapter 
in the tragic saga of the American 
anti-war movement. 


BPC PUBLICATIONS 


“The Politics of War”, by Hilda 
Bernstein, price 1s. “ The GI Anti-war 
Movement ”, by Hetty Vorhaus, price 
6d. “Argument about NATO”, by 
Peggy Crane, Colin Sweet and Michael 
Chambers. “The Military Industrial 
Complex” — special issue of the 
August Peace Monitor, price Is. 25% 
discount to organisation. From the 
British Peace Committee, 84 Claver- 
ton Street, SW1, or Collets Bookshop, 
Charing Cross Road, WC2. 
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Peace News adopts prisoners 


PEACE NEWS is soon to have its 
own Amnesty group, and its own 
adopted prisoners of conscience. 


It will be the first newspaper any- 
where to carry out functions 
normally handled by university, 
church, and school organisations. 
We hope to look at the work of 
Amnesty International, and the 
problems of supporting Prisoners 
of Conscience, in personal as well 
as journalistic terms. 


To do this, we have to get together 
an active group of our readers (not 
necessarily Londoners) who will 
take on the job of working for the 
release of the four people adopted. 


Two of these—Suwondo and Carmel 
Budiardjo—are detained in Indone- 
sia accused of involvement in the 
abortive 1965 pro-communist coup. 


A third—Vicente Murillo Montejo 
—is one of more than 70 Jehovah’s 
Witnesses imprisoned for “ refusal 
to bear arms ” in Spain. 


The fourth—N. R. Saychenko—is 
one of a large number of dissident 
Baptists imprisoned in a “ strict 
regime labour camp” for three 
years in the Soviet Union. 


We warnily invite every reader who 
can manage it to an inaugural, and 
informal, meeting of the Peace 


News Amnesty group on Wednes- 
day, August 6, at 8 pm. (Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Road, N.1.) 
Amnesty members who do not 
currently belong to a group will he 
especially welcome. 


The meeting has been convened at 
this time to enable Peace News 
packers to join us after sending off 
the paper. There will also be 
refreshments. 


Interested readers who cannot 
come on Wednesday are asked to 
get in touch with Roger Moody at 
Peace News (tel: 01-837 4473) as 
soon as possible. 


Letters 


World food needs 
do not demand 
factory farming 


It was good, though depressing, to see 
the new codes of factory farming so 
ait set out by Roger Moody (July 
Those who seek to preserve the worst 
elements in the factory farming 
system repeatedly reiterate the same 
argument: that the increase in world 
population makes factory farming a 
necessity for man. This argument is 
false and completely ignores the 
march of science. 


Today man can bring water to the 


desert, double the amount of food 
from the sea, extract protein from 
leaves and cotton seed, and even 
change climatic conditions and hence 
the areas of food prodiction in the 
world. A “new rice” has been dis- 
covered capable of producing eight 
times the present yleld from lands 
already cultivated, and giving three 
crops a year instead of one. 


By known methods, the earth can 
provide for a population of 10,000 
million, wrote scientist Lord Ritchie 
Calder as far back as 1960. Dr Fritz 
Baade, Director, Institute of World 
Economics, Kiel, puts the figure still 
higher, at 40,000 million. (The 
present world population is about 
3,500 miltion.) 


War on Want is painfully aware of 
the urgency of the problem of world 
hunger, but the denial of animal 
rights to the animal kingdom (air, 
light, and space to turn round) is not 
the way ahead, nor one of which 
humans could feel proud! 

Olwen Battersby, 

War on Want, 

5 Madeley Rd., London W5. 


DIARY 


This is a free service. We reserve the 
right toe select from notices sent in. To 
make the service as complete as pos- 
sible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than 
first post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, 
street): nature of event, speakers, 
organisers (and secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classifi- 
ed or displayed advertisement, 


Remember to order copies of Peace News 
for your advertised meeting: Sale or 
Return, From: Circulation Department, 
5 Caledonian Road, London Nil. 


1 August Friday 


BIRMINGHAM 5, 8 pm. Birmingham Arms, Moat 
Hg Salutation Stomp Jazz Club. All profits to 
ND. 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. The Castle, Oldham 
Street. The Black Cat Club. Folk and Poetry 
Happening, Adm 3s. Guest singers welcome. 


2 August Saturday 


LONDON EC3. 7 to 11 pm. Kings Arms, 213 
Bishopsgate. Peanuts Folk Club. Adm 3s. 


LONDON SWi. 2.30 pm. Steps of St Martin-in- 
the-Fields, Trafalgar Square. Biafra vigil. 
London Youth PPU. 


3 August Sunday 


MILDENHALL, Suffolk. 5 pm. Main gates 
USAF base, ‘Picket concerning militarisation of 
East Anglia and Vietnam war. Contact: John 
Weston Wells. The Windmill, Heachem, Norfolk. 
Or GND, 01-242 3873. 


4 August Monday 


CARDIFF. 7 pm. Outside Brunei Bookshop. Meet 

to leaflet Cardiff Searchlight Tattoo — ‘‘ the 

biggest military tattoo in Britain.’’ Contact: 

aevneth Williams, 17 Insole Gardens, Llandaff, 
ardiff. 


LONDON Ni. 12.30 to 2 pm. War Resisters’ 
International, 3 Caledonian Road. Peace 
Roan luncheon. All welcome. Refreshments 
s 6d. 


MANCHESTER. 8 pm. 58 High Lane, Choriton, 
Discussion, local activity. 062-881 1788, 


6 August Wednesday 


LONDON Nil. 5.30 pm onwards. Peace News, 
5 ‘Caledonian Road. Voluntary Peace News 
packing. Help get Peace News out on time, 
Meet the staff. Free tea and biscuits!! 


LONDON NI. 8 pm. Peace News, 5 Caledonian 
Rd. Inaugural meeting of Peace News Amnesty 
group. Adoption of Russian, Spanish and 
Indonesian prisoners. All welcome. 


LONDON SWI. 1 pm. Cenotaph, Whitehall. 
Silent vigil and wreath laying for Hiroshima 
Day. London Region CND. 


LONDON. 12 noon, St Martin-in-the-Fields; 
Southwark Cathedral; Westminster Cathedral; 
and Westminster Abbey. Wreath-laying cere- 
monies. pm (6.30. pm at Westminster 
Cathedral). Hiroshima remembrance services 


at same churehes. ‘Christian Non-Violent 
Action. 
SOUTHEND. 7.30 to 8 pm. Cenotaph. Silent 


vigil for Hiroshima anniversary. CND. 


7 August Thursday 


BRIGHTON. 12.15 to 2 pm. Friends Centre, 
Ship ‘Street. Oxfam lunch. 


8 August Friday 


CAMBORNE, Cornwall. 7.30 pm. 42 Pendarves 
Street. Monthly meeting. Cornwall Anarchists. 


9 August Saturday 


LONDON W8. 8 pm. Commonwealth Institute, 
Kensington High Street. ‘‘ Four Evenings in 
India’’ for Mahatma Gandhi Centenary Year. 
(Tickets from 5s: 01-937 1852.) Hindu Centre 
and London School of Non-Violence, 


SALISBURY, Hants. 8 pm. 6 Folkestone Road, 
Harnham. Meeting to plan Porton demonstra- 
tion. CN'D. 


15-17 August Fri to Sun 


CHICHESTER, Sussex. From 4 pm, Friday. 
Bishop Otter ‘College. Weekend Conference: 
“‘ Gandhi and Non-Violence '", Speakers include 
Donald Groom. Cost £5 per head. Details from 
FoR, 9 Coombe Road, New Malden, Surrey. 


Too many. children 


Anne Scott-James’ paragraph on abor- 
tion which John Ball criticised (July 
18) does indeed make the blood run 
cold, but so does what he says. 

His argument seems to make the 
same error as that of many “ perfec- 
tionist-standpoint ” opinions: that of 
assuming that by holding the vision of 
future ideal conditions in view, the 
misery that has to be endured in the 
meantime is somehow eliminated. 


Granted that our “ twisted-up ” society 
and “pressures from parents, boy- 
friends, employers etc” do condition 
some women into wanting an abor- 
tion, it seems very wrong to me to 
think that if those pressures did not 
exist no women would want abortions. 
Everything seems to point to the fact 
that, given a choice, most women 
want just so many children, and then 
more than that is too many. 


Dorothy Percival (Mrs), 
42 Kenton Rd, Faversham, Kent. 


special offer 
for new readers 


6 weeks 


post free trial 5s 


STUDENTS: 10 weeks for 5s. 
AIR EDITION: 8 weeks for 10s. 
AMERICA: 6 weeks for 1 dollar. 


SEND this coupon to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1. 


Se 


OR: Detach the form below, if you 
live in Great Britain, and use it to 
place a regular order with any 
newsagent. 


BLOCK LETTERS PLEASE. 


NOTE TO NEWSAGENT: Peace 
News (1s) is available through 
your usual wholesaler. Please 
deliver each Friday to the address 
above. Thank You. 


“Sometimes he seems like the 
most disgusting sort of English- 
man-—the kind we had to put 
up with in the old days, just the 
sort of chap you’d expect the 
British to recognise as one of 
themselves.” 

The man in question is General 
Ojukwu. And the comment ex- 
presses exactly what I have 
always felt when I’ve seen him on 
television. 


The quote comes from Biafra’s 
Permanent Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs, Godwin Onegbula. I find 
it encouraging that a_ senior 
colleague of Ojukwu is willing to 
make a remark like this for publi- 
cation (it comes from a page 
feature in the Sunday Times of 
July 27) and is capable of suffici- 
ent detachment to see that his 
charismatic leader has a slightly 
absurd side. 


* * * 


The whole article, by Francis 
Wyndham, is really excellent, 
casting a facinating light on how, 
under the pressure of the war, 
the Anglicised elite are getting 
reintegrated into the developing 
structure of a village-based, 
decentralised society. (Mind you, 
this whole all-one-united-family 
bit always comes up in beleaguer- 
ed countries, and never seems to 
last — c.f. the Spirit of Dunkirk.) 
“But we’re learning here in 
Biafra, and if the world will let 
us alone ‘they will see something 
quite new —the first truly inde- 


GLAS SIPIED 


Terms: 6d per word, minimum 4s. Dis- 
counts for series, Box No—1s extra. Cash 
with order (not stamps, please). Adverts 
to reach 5 Caledonian Road, London NI 
by first post Monday. Box No replies to 
same address. Displayed advertisement 
Tates on application. 


Happening 


INTERZONE A — Free City Project — runs 
free stall in Portobello Road, Saturdays. 
Give or take books, clothes, food, etc. 
Enquire 229 7753. 


Personal 


CAN ANYONE tell Vivienne Vereker, 9 
Oakley St, SW3, who has got her Vietnam 
posters which were stored at 11 North 
Audley St? 


DUREX. Gossamer 21s three dozen. 
Featherlite 13s 6d dozen. Supertrans 10s 
dozen. Personal Service, PO Box No 3, 
Horbury, Wakefield. 


FOLK WORKSHOP 1. The Cedars, West 


Kensington. Every Wednesday 8.30 to 11° 


pm. Adm only 1s 6d. All Welcome. 


FOLK WORKSHOP 2. The Ladbrooke, 
Talbot Road, London W11. Thursdays 8 to 
1l pm. Adm 2s. Singers free. 


I RENOUNCE WAR and I will never 
support or sanction another, This pledge. 
signed by each member, is the basis of 
the Peace Pledge Union. Send your pledge 
to: PPU Headquarters, Dick Sheppard 
House, 6 Endsleigh Street, London WC}, 


JOHN 
BALL'S 
COLUMN 


pendent black African state.” 
That’s General Ojukwu, quoted in 
Francis Wyndham’s article. Let’s 
hope we get the chance to find 
out if Ojukwu’s right. 

* * * 
So do we congratulate the Sunday 
Times on an excellent piece of 
journalism? I’d rather not — for 
according to reliable sources the 
article very nearly didn’t get into 
the paper, because the Sunday 
Times got cold feet on seeing it. 
Or was it that it didn’t seem to be 
the sort of circulation-boosting 
gimmick that should get priority? 

* * * 
The press has been so busy 
declaiming their sympathy for 
Donald Crowhurst’s family, and 
declaring that nobody should feel 
entitled to blame Crowhurst for 
his hoax ‘ Round-the-World ” 
boat trip (after all he did the 
decent thing in the end) that they 
have avoided blaming the real 
and undeniable villains — the 
Sunday Times in search of a 
publicity stunt. 


MICHAEL SHIELDS. 152 Fortess Road, 
London NW5. Interior and exterior decorat- 
ing. Percentage of profits to Peace News. 


OVER A CENTURY of work to promote 
free thought, rattonal ethics, and civil 
Hberties. Free leaflets: National Secular 
Society, Dept PNS, 103 Boraugh High 
Street, London SE1. Telephone 407 2717. 


PATRA CORRESPONDENCE CLUB. Interest- 
ed? Write: Mrs P. Gill, 66 Laburnum Road, 
Redcar, Teeside, England. 


SEND CONTRIBUTIONS to Aquarium 
magazine. Articles, editorials, comments, 
ideas, thoughts, notes, letters, reviews, 
poems, pictures, cartoons, cut-outs, 
quotes, jokes, adverts to me, sole editor, 
Sam Brewster, who will consider them for 
publication. (Stamped addressed envelope 
if reply needed.) Flat 37, Room 2, Digby 
Mansions, Hammersmith Bridge Rd, W9. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP quote London 
Co-Op number 336943. Or send us the 
dividend cheques, The resulting dividend 
will be paid into the Peace News Fund. 
Try learning the number. 


Publications 

ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be supplied by 
Housmans to all parts of the world. Book 
tokens issued and exchanged. Large stock 
of books, paperbacks, peace literature, 
greeting cards, stationery etc. 9.30 am to 
6 pm Mon-Sat. 5 Caledonian Rd, Kings 
Cross, Londen Nl. Ter 4473. 


FREEDOM PRESS. Publish Anarchy 
monthly 2s, Freedom weekly 6d. Trial 
subscription to both for two months: 8s 
post free. 84B Whitechapel High Street 
(Angel Alley) London El. 


INTERZONE A No 4 is is. Special edition 
6d. Community living, alternative society, 
news, poetry, arts, cinema, theatre, book, 
record reviews. Send postal order and 
large sae 50A Princedale Rd, W11. 


Sailing single-handed round the 
world or rowing across. the 
Atlantic just for the sake of 'the 
trip is a crazy, but in some ways 
a beautiful, thing to do. Like a 
trip to the moon, but without the 
dehumanising aspects. 


But a race is a different proposi- 
tion, particularly a race for large 
stakes (and remember, the prize 
money is only a small part of the 
potential reward to the winner). 
And to organise such a race as a 
circulation-booster, without even 
taking adequate precautions, is 
irresponsible and fundamentally 
immoral. 


And the horrible thing is that, far 
from backfiring against the 
Sunday Times, ‘the effect of the 
grotesque tragedy of Donald 
Crowhurst will have been to 
boost the paper’s circulation. 


* % ** 


The central suspicion against 
Edward Kennedy is not ‘that he 
drove while he was drunk, or that 
he was having an affair with Mary 
Jo Kopechne, or even that he 
killed her. It is that, once she was 
dead, or assumed dead, the 
Kennedy machine immediately 
swung into action in a botched 
effort to hush up the facts so as 
to stop these easily predictable 
rumours from spreading. 

Once dead she became merely a 
political object, an inconvenience, 
to be encapsulated and neutral- 
ised. 


THE FREETHINKER. Debates live issues 
from a secular viewpoint. Every week 6d. 
Free copy from: The Freethinker (P) 103 
Borough High Street, London SEq. 


THE NEW YORK REVIEW of Books. 
America’s foremost literary and political 
magazine. Fortnightly. 3s 6d. Available 
from: Housmans Bookshop, 5 ‘Caledonian 
Road, London N1. 


SARVODAYA, monthly magazine of the 
Bhoodan movement in India, may be 
obtained from Housmans Bookshop, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N1 at 15s yearly 
or 1s 6d (post 3d) each issue. 


TRIBUNE. The leading socialist weekly. 
Absolutely essential reading for every 
socialist, radical, and revolutionary. You 
certainly won’t agree with everything we 
say—nobody does, nobody ever has. But 
workers by hand and by brain read 
TRIBUNE and use it to express their 
views. You can’t afford to be out of touch. 
Every Friday from newsagents. Or from: 
24 St John Street, London EC1. 


Wanted 


BOOKS/PAMPHLETS bought. Hamm2rsmith 
Books, Liffords Place, London SW13. PRO 
7254. 


Cinema : 


RISK tomorrow’s films today. New Cinema 
Club. Membership 25s. 122 Wardour Street, 
London Wi. 734 5888. Free 36-page pro- 
gramme. 


Published by Peace News Ltd at 5 
Caledonian Road. Kings Cross, London N1 
and printed in Great Britain by Goodwin 
Press (TU) Ltd at 135 Fonthill Road, N4. 
Registered at GPO as a newspaper. 
Available on order from all newsagents. 
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37 in Crumlin Jail, Belfast, 
after Enniskillen sit-down 


Kevin McGrath writes: The Royal 
Ulster Constabulary have at last, 
it seems, moved directly against 
the People’s Democracy. This week 
there were 37 PD supporters in 
jail in Belfast, including three of 
those who stood as PD candidates 
during the Stormont elections. 


The arrests took place ‘in Enniskil- 
len, Co Fermanagh, on Saturday. 
Originally, there had ‘been plans 
for two marches on that day, con- 
verging on the small town; one 
was to be organised by the local 
PD, and the other by the Fer- 
managh Civil Rights Association. 


On July 15, after Derry’s weekend 
of rioting, the Fermanagh CRA 
decided to call off the march, on 
the grounds that it would be likely 
to lead to sectarian clashes. 


The PD decided to go ahead. Major 
Bunting (of Burntollet) then 
declared his intention to organise 
counter-demonstrations. “We will 
be glad to advise loyalists in 
Fermanagh on how to hinder or 
harry the revolutionaries of the 
so-called PD movement”, he 
announced—adding prudently, 
“We do not want violence.” 


Predictably, the Minister for Home 
Affairs responded by banning the 
march, and any meetings within 
the relevant area, “by the said 
People’s Democracy or by any other 
organisation associating there- 


continued on page’ 5 


